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one of the important consequences of the early centralisa-
tion of supreme justice in England. The conjunction of
the royal law sittings and the appeals to the Commons
for taxes afforded to those subjects who had been called
together on financial business opportunities of bringing before
the Crown and its Council their petitions for redress and
assistance. These petitions dealt with personal; local or
general needs, and at first, though presented during the time
of the meeting of Parliament, came for the most part from
without; but gradually the Estates as a whole began to lay
petitions before the King in Parliament. It must not be
forgotten that from the time of the very earliest meetings
of the Estates the right of initiative, in the form of petition,
was asserted by the barons and commons who had been
summoned to meet the king. Petitions for the removal of
national grievances go even farther back; the articles of the
barons of 1215, the petition of 1258, the bill of articles pre-
sented at Lincoln in 1301, were all precedents for the
ordinary petitions of the commons as a body, and these last
became frequent from the middle of the fourteenth century.
In respect to participation in the function of legislation, too,
the commons, after no long interval from the institution of
Parliament, were placed upon an equality with the barons.
Thenceforward petitions of the "povres gentz de la terre"
were the nucleus of the activity of Parliament; they formed,
as Stubbs says, the basis of the conditions for money grants,
and of nearly all administrative and statutory reforms.1
Their variety even at this early stage points to the illimitable
sphere of action which lay before Parliament when once it

liament. See Parry, "Parliaments and Councils of England," pp. xliii sqq.,
also Maitland, "Mem. de Parl., 1305," Introduction, pp. Ixi-lxxxix. On
the different meanings of the word parliamentum in the thirteenth century,
and the first half of the fourteenth, see Pike, " Constitutional History of
the House of Lords," pp. 47-50.

1 See Stubbs, " Constitutional History," vol. ii., pp. 599-613 ; also
Maitland, "Mem. de Parl., 1305," Introduction, pp. Ixvi-lxxv. In the
Parliament Roll of 1305, edited by Maitland, the embryonic condition of
the legislative initiative of the Commons can be seen. In this parliament
all petitions are addressed to the " King and his Council." Most of
them are concerned with complaints as to law or administration. But
among them occur petitions of the Commons and Lords requesting
assistance against general hardships, which had doubtless been drawn